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tages, secured to them by the first Frencli Revolution,
were not safe ; and this fear it was which, as we per-
ceive from the letters of Mallet du Pan,9 reconciled
them to the tyranny of the Jacobins and caused them
to look with the deepest suspicion on the plans of the
Sovereigns allied against the Republic. Democracy,
however, gradually took a new sense, chiefly under the
influence of wonder at the success of the American
Federation, in which most of the States had now
adopted universal suffrage; and by 1848 the word had
come to be used very much with its ancient meaning,
the government of the commonwealth by the Many.
It is perhaps the scientific tinge which thought is as-
suming among us that causes so many Englishmen
to take for granted that Democracy is inevitable, be-
cause many considerable approaches to it have been
made in our country. No doubt, if adequate causes
are at work, the effect will always follow; but, in poli-
tics, the most powerful of all causes are the timidity,
the listlessness, and the superficiality, of the gene-

9 The newly published correspondence of Mallet du Pan with,
the Court of Yienna, between 1794 and 1798, is of the highest
interest and value. M. Taine, who contributes the Preface, has
several times affirmed that Mallet was one of the very few
persons who understood the French Revolution. It seems clear
that, while these letters were being written, the Republic was
falling into the deepest unpopularity, mitigated only by the fears
of which we have spoken above. It was undoubtedly saved by
the military genius of Napoleon Bonaparte. The one serious
mistake of Mallet was his blindness to that genius. He thought
General Bonaparte a charlatan.